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16,000, and there was no reason to suspect their authenticity. The 
Finns were especially interesting, from their presumed connexion with 
the brachycephalic populations of Europe ; the historical evidence, 
though defective, seemed to show that they extended much further 
than at present. 

The following letter was read from Mr. Murray, of Sydney : — 

Sydney, Neiv South Wales, April 20, 1867. 

Sib, — Observing a notice of some "Ancient British Sculptured 
Rocks" in the third volume of the Anthropological Review, 1865, p. 
293, it has occurred to me that there is some similarity between the 
figures given therein, and those which appear on an " aboriginal tomb 
tablet" which has been sent from this colony to the Paris Exhibition. 
I have had no opportunity of comparing them, as the volume I refer 
to has only just reached me, and I speak merely from recollection of 
the carvings on the tablet ; but it occurs to me that the matter may 
not be unworthy of attention on the part of the Anthropological So- 
ciety, and I trust you will, in consequence, pardon me for intruding 
upon you. The tablet is marked as No. 428 in the Catalogue of our 
exhibits, a copy of which I send you. The sculptures, I observe, are 
supposed to be of pre-historic antiquity, and of sepulchral character ; 
and if the similarity exists, it will be interesting to contemplate in it 
another instance of man's disposition, all over the world, to act under 
like circumstances in a like manner. It is possible that the social 
condition of the sculptors of those remote ages may not have been 
much in advance of that of the Australian aborigines of the present 
day. It has been a practice among the latter to place inscriptions, 
or rather rude marks, on trees in memory of the dead who were 
buried near : I have known it in many cases. 

I also observed in a former volume of the same Review, that a 
question has been raised in your society as to the fecundity of Aus- 
tralian half-castes. Count Strzelecki, author of A Physical Descrip- 
tion of Neio South Wales, was the first to raise a doubt upon this sub- 
ject. But my experience, extending over very many years, leads me 
to believe that these people would, under equally favourable circum- 
stances, be as prolific as any others. Count Strzelecki says, that the 
Australian aboriginal female will not bear a child to an aboriginal 
black man after having had one by a white man. I have, however, 
known nothing, in a long course of observation of the native races, 
to wan-ant this opinion ; on the contrary, I have seen several black 
children who were born after their mothers had had children by white 
men. Nor does the race deteriorate by the cross. Among the half- 
castes may be seen as fine models of the human form as any that are 
commonly to be met with in the colony. That they are not more 
numerous is not the result of any inherent infirmity in themselves; 
it proceeds from other causes incident to their peculiar condition in 
life. The old blacks in the southern districts of New South Wales, 
and I believe throughout the colony, — although for this I cannot 
vouch from my own knowledge, — used, up to a certain period, sys- 
tematically to destroy all the half-caste boys as they approached the 
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age of puberty. In 1839, I had occasion, as a magistrate, to inves- 
tigate a case of this kind on the Murrumbidgee river, in the county 
of Murray. The blacks had assembled in the neighbourhood in large 
numbers, — they had corrobberees, — several half-caste boys were seen 
with them ; they retired for a few days to a rugged, hilly, lonely 
country some few miles off; they returned, after an absence of some 
days, without these half-caste boys. A stockman gave me informa- 
tion, on oath, to the effect that he had come across their bodies burn- 
ing in a bough-yard, which the assembled tribes had made near their 
late encampment ; that there were eleven fires burning, and one body 
in each. I went the same evening to see whether any of the boys 
had been spared, but could find none. I asked several of the men, 
whom I knew well, what had become of them, but could get no in- 
formation from them. I went next day with a party of police to ex- 
amine the locality where it was stated these murders had taken place. 
We found a rude square enclosure, roughly made with boughs, and 
within it eleven separate heaps of ashes, each containing burned, or 
the remnants of burned, human bones. I did all in my power to 
prosecute the case to the utmost, but could procure no evidence in- 
culpating any particular individuals. The case thus broke down ; 
but the blacks, hearing of the investigation which was taking place, 
fled to the mountains, and did not return to that part of the country 
for fully two years. 

These practices may account, in part at all events, for the paucity 
of balf-caste men in the colony. Several are to be met with who in 
early youth attached themselves to the stations of the settlers, and 
remain in their service as stockmen or horse-breakers. I never saw an 
adult half-caste man living in their ordinary state with the aborigines. 
Half-caste women are commonly to be seen among them, but they too 
are subject to the destructive influences which are gradually extermi- 
nating the "autochthones" of Australia. 

I endeavoured, after the incidents just related, to ascertain why the 
blacks destroyed half-caste boys ; but all I could learn was that fears 
were entertained of their superior influence when they would have 
grown to manhood. A woman who had lost a well-grown son on this 
occasion — lie was one of the eleven — was in great grief, and exclaimed 
to me several times, " Cawbawn me sorry massa, cawbawn me sorry ; 
black-fellow always like that — black-fellow always like that." This 
woman had then with her a black child, a piure aboriginal, which she 
bore subsequently to the birth of the half-caste she had lost. 

But notwithstanding such cases as this, namely the destruction of 
the half-caste boys when they reach the age of puberty — and others 
indicating a cruel disposition, I cannot regard the Australian abori- 
gines otherwise than as naturally a mild, gentle, affectionate, kind- 
hearted race. I could tell many a story within my own experience 
in illustration of the correctness of this opinion. In cases of public 
note I need but refer to the conduct of the wild tribes Captain Sturt 
met on his voyage down the Murrumbidgee in 1828 ; to that of Jacky 
Jacky towards poor Kennedy in 1848 ; and to the treatment of Mi'. 
King, the sole survivor of Bourke's party in 1860 : — " They appeared 
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to feel great compassion for me when they understood that I was alone 
on the creek, and gave me plenty to eat. * * * They were very 
anxious, however, to know where Mr. Burke lay, and one day when 
we were fishing in the water-holes close by, I took them to the spot. 
On seeing his remains the whole party wept bitterly, and covered them 
with bushes. After this they were much kinder to me than before." 
— (Vide King's narrative.) 

I have known a son kill his father, and the circumstance was re- 
ferred to at the time as a convincing proof of the natural and innate 
ferocity of the Australian savage. The case occurred fully a quarter 
of a century ago, but I did not then regard it in this light, nor do I 
now. The Australian aboriginal soon "melts into sorrow," soon 
" maddens to crime." When a man of any note among them is killed 
by the enemy, great is the grief, the humiliation, the mortification, of 
the tribe he belonged to, and great the triumph and the rejoicing of 
the enemy. In this case " Billatee," the father, was a very old man ; 
he had been a great warrior, and many had fallen by his hand ; his 
enemies had vowed his death, and he had had some very narrow 
escapes — one then very recently. His son " Timati " was always kind 
and attentive to the old man — he was himself one of the most promi- 
nent men in the tribe. His father's infirmities were increasing daily; 
he was in constant anxiety lest their enemies should succeed, and en- 
joy the great triumph of killing him, and to prevent it, killed him 
himself. The feeling which led him to this was akin to that attributed 
to the dying Douglas in the ballad — 

" Earl Percy sees my fall." 
His sole object was to prevent his falling a victim to his enemies. But 
the tribe did not understand such casuistry. The "lex talionis" is 
their law. They formed a great hunting party a few days after for 
the purpose of spearing him, and they did spear him. 

Nor have the aborigines in their collisions with the colonists been 
one whit more cruel than the colonists have been to them on the out- 
stations. It is a sad day for the savage when he comes in con- 
tact with the " outsiders" of our civilisation ; and in this respect Aus- 
tralia has many a dark tale to tell. 

Nor can I, after ample observation during a period of fully five-and- 
thirty years, regard the aborigines as by any means so low in the scale 
of intelligence as they are generally represented to be. I have lately 
seen, in the Morning Post of the 13th of February, a statement by Mr. 
Crawfurd to the effect that they are different from and inferior to all 
other races of mankind. If this is the case, all other races of mankind 
must be more highly endowed than I, for one, ever thought they were. 
Mr. Carlyle says her Majesty's subjects, who are spread all over the 
world, and include every race, "consist of so many millions, mostly 
fools." Mr. Carlyle is a very profound thinker. 

A friend of mine, in my presence, once addressed an aboriginal in 
English, but the latter did not understand him. "Ah," said my friend, 
" you are a stupid fellow." "Well," said the black, " why do you not 
speak to me in my own language." He then addressed the gentleman 
in the aboriginal tongue, and as he did not understand him, retorted, 
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" Now you are a stupid fellow." At a large party, many years ago, at 
Regentville, the residence of Sir John Jamieson, about forty miles 
from Sydney, one of the guests gave a coat to one of the native blacks. 
He put it on and strutted about in it, apparently regardless of the state 
of his nether parts, which had no covering. One of the party asked 
him what his gin would say when she saw him in that fine coat. He 
answered immediately, " She'll say, what for massa not give it trou- 
sers too." I had this from Sir Richard Bourke, then governor, who 
was present. 

Were it not for the length to which this letter has already extended, 
and my unwillingness to intrude further upon you, I would state some 
circumstances which induce me to form a very different opinion of 
the Australian aboriginal from that expressed by Mr. Grawfurd, but I 
may have the honour of addressing you on the subject at another 
time. 

The interest I feel in the success of the Anthropological Society 
must serve as my excuse for addressing you at all. The tombs tablet 
to which I have referred, and two caps of clay — No. 422 of the cata- 
logue — worn by aboriginal widows in mourning — shall be quite at 
your service after the exhibition for your society's museum if you 
should desire at all to have them. I will write on the subject in due 
time, to Captain Mayne (118 Cannon Street) agent for the govern- 
ment of this colony in London, and a commissioner representing it at 
the exhibition. 

I likewise beg your acceptance of a volume descriptive of the Aus- 
tralian dialects, which has been printed at 1113' instance for the exhi- 
bition. Philology ought to form part of anthropological science, and 
the work for this reason may be of some interest in your society. But 
my impression is that it can only be interesting in a philological point 
of view. In the grammatical part there may be much that is ques- 
tionable. I have the honour to be, Sir, very faithfully yours, 

Dr. James Hunt, F.S.A., P.R.S.L., " T. A. Murray. 

President of the Anthropological Society, etc., etc. 

P.S. — Some of the fossils referred to in the enclosed extract from 
the Sydney Herald may be worth careful examination. 

The Director said that the Council were exceedingly sorry that no 
earlier opportunity had occurred of communicating this important 
letter to the Society. 

Mr. A. L. Lewis said that the discovery of the inscribed tablet 
was one of great importance. It was curious that the inscriptions 
found on dolmens on the Morbihan were exactly similar to the forms of 
the tattooings on the New Zealanders ; in like manner Dr. Seemann 
had found inscriptions on Central American monuments similar to 
those in Northumberland. 

Dr. Bell cited some equally curious instances of correlation. 

The Director said that everyone present must have been deeply in- 
terested in the paper. The opinions of Count Strzelecki on super-fecun- 
dation was a most important point. He had never before heard of 
the practice of destroying half-caste boys. This was an important 
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matter for future investigation. As to Mr. Crawford's generalisations, 
they were obviously worthless after the statements of Mr. Murray, 
who was unquestionably the more competent judge of the two. It was 
evident that Mr. Murray took a warm interest in the Society, and 
would prove one of our most valuable local secretaries. 

A report, of which the following is an abstract, was then read by 
Mr. Groom Napier, Local Secretary for Bristol, upon two unusually 
gifted Mulatresses : — 

Mr. Napier thought it desirable to bring these two remarkable 
cases before the society, as illustrations of the exceptional charac- 
teristics of half-breeds. These had enjoyed the benefits of European 
education, which, in other cases under his notice, had not resulted in 
useful or elevated characters. The first was a daughter of a white 
by a pure negress. She was successfully educated, from fourteen 
years of age to twenty-eight, in Scotland, as a dress and staymaker. 
She suffered from home sickness, and returned to Tobago, a very ex- 
ceptional circumstance in negro races, in whom family ties are uni- 
versally spurned. In this case the very reverse took place ; and she 
faithfully performed to her parent the duties of a daughter and fellow 
creature. To those who had educated her she ever remained attached 
and grateful, in this exhibiting some of the few good qualities to be 
found in the negro race. 

In the second case, the mulatress was the product of a white planter 
through a full black girl. There was considerable intelligence mani- 
fested, and the child was educated in England from about her fourth 
year. Before the age of six she was able to read, and soon after to 
write. Self-confidence was soon exhibited ; and at eight she was 
sent to school, where she remained at intervals until she was sixteen 
years of age, and then became a governess. As in other instances of 
negro peculiarities, music was strongly exhibited ; and she is now 
organist of a parish church, and capable of conducting concerts. The 
religious sentiments are considerably brought out ; and she is extra- 
vagant of her pecuniary resources, — a correlation not unfrequently 
found to exist in such circumstances. A low money -value has hence 
been assigned to her sendees, and she has met with little encourage- 
ment. Persons inferior to her in everything but colour have been 
preferred to her, and this in a country where, in the eye of the law, 
all shades are equally blended. 

Her mind, Mr. Napier stated, was not original ; her powers of assi- 
milation were great, and there was considerable pride in her disposition, 
evidently a result of the negro afflatus. Her dignity was of more im- 
portance to her than the interests of her best friends. Her conduct 
exhibited great powers of resistance, and she was very contrary. In 
features she closely approximated to pure negro. 

In contrast to these two instances of noble characters, he would give 
a few of the reverse from his own notes, which were far more common. 
A. N., a white planter, had a large coloured family. The eldest son 
was sent home to England at an early age, and placed in the family 
of a medical man at Cambridge. He graduated, and afterwards took 



